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heard others—among them a very melodious song, reminding 
one of Petrocossyphus cyanus. The songster was, perhaps, 
Chasiempis. Psittirostra psittacea I saw repeatedly; but I 
lost those I shot, from their falling into the ferns. 

I also got information of a very curious bird, which the 
natives call “U-au.”” According to the description it breeds in 
holes underground on the mountains, resorting to its nesting- 
place only at night. I do not doubt that the bird is a species 
of Puffinus, as similar habits are known of allied species in 
the Fijis, Navigators’ Islands, Tahiti, &c. To obtain infor- 
mation of this species, which Mr. Dole enumerates as “ Pro- 
cellaria alba, Gm.,” I made a day’s trip to a part of the 
Northern Haleakala ranges, where the birds were said to be 
breeding. Although I took the best guide I could get, we 
found nothing but a few old holes under the ferns, and an 
old dried-up white egg. The species remains, therefore, 
still uncertain ; but I have no doubt that it is the same which 
I saw soaring in evening-time on the rocky coast near Lahama. 
The bird looked black, white below, and reminded me of 
Puffinus obscurus. Just as unsuccessful was our trip to the 
spot where Bernicla sandvicensis breeds in the gigantic crater 
Haleakala, as, on account of the exhausted condition of our 
horses, we could not get into the crater, but were forced to 
be satisfied with a look into it, a sight never to be forgotten. 

My next letter will, I trust, contain notes from Micro- 
nesia, as we start tomorrow on board of the bark ‘ Hawaii’ 
direct for Taluit (Bonham), the chief place of the Marshall 
Group. As this region is a little out of the way, a long time 
will elapse before I shall be able to write again. 


VI.— 4A further Contribution to the Ornithology of Asia Minor. 
By C. G. DANFORD. 
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Tue principle that “every little helps” 
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* The accompanying sketch map of Asia Minor shows the routes. 
(coloured red) described in the present and in my former paper (Ibis, 
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for the following rough description of another excursion in 
Asia Minor. 

The time passed on the mainland was from January 1 to 
April 23, 1879. The number of species of birds identified was, 
considering the extent and varied character of the country 
traversed, not large; but as we moved northwards and 
westwards before the time of migration, many birds were 
missed which a longer stay in the south-eastern districts 
would doubtless have added to the list. 

Among the species met with are no novelties, and only two 
which it is believed have not hitherto been recorded from 
the western Palearctic region. 

We reached Rhodes December 10th, and spent the short 
remainder of the year (1878) in making a tour through the 
greater part of the island, the route taken being by the west 
coast to Soronee, thence across country to Lindos, of knightly 
and ceramic fame, and so by the eastern shore back to the 
capital. The population of Rhodes is now scanty; and, with 
the exception of narrow strips by the sea-shore, there is but 
little cultivation. The interior is hilly, much broken up by 
earthquakes, and, though bare in some parts, is generally 
covered with evergreens, heaths, and aromatic herbs. Red- 
legged Partridges were everywhere numerous; Woodcocks 
had just began to arrive; and fallow deer were found among 
the myrtle and arbutus thickets of Dimilia and the pine- 
woods of Laerma. Birds in general, however, were very 
scarce, not more than twenty species having been seen—a fact 
probably attributable to the dryness of the island. Still, in 
the pine-woods Nuthatches and Woodpeckers might have 
been expected to oecur; yet only one of the latter was ob- 
served. Lammergeyers, Vultures, and other birds of prey 
were common; and on one occasion one of the smaller Eagles 
on being fired at, dropped a dead Marsh-Harricr. 


1877, p. 261), also some districts previously visited and incidentally re- 
ferred to. The configuration of the country is taken from an excellent 
map by the late Dr. Petermann. The principal towns are indicated by 
a circle with a black centre, smaller towns by a plain circle, and villages 
and halting-places by a black dot. 
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Sailing from Rhodes December 28, we arrived at Mersina 
on the morning of the 30th, and left the same day for Adana. 
With a culpably weak-minded reliance upon ofiicial state- 
ments, we travelled in arabas (covered carts), and not close 
to each other—the result being that though we ourselves and 
a large sum of money intrusted to our care reached our desti- 
nation safely, though late, one of our men arrived wounded, 
and many of our effects never came at all, having been requi- 
sitioned on the way by a gang of Arabs, who, with much good 
sense, improved so excellent an occasion. Such a loss occur- 
ring at the outset of the journey was discouraging, and neces- 
sitated a weck’s stay at Adana to repair damages. Now the 
tailors of that town are not so very bad; but the bootmakers, 
though they showed considerable aptitude in copying the 
solitary boot recovered, had no good leather. Nor are there 
any scicntific-instrument shops where to replace a lost aneroid; 
so that the heights given in this paper are merely guesses, 
guided by certain leading elevations laid down in the 
maps. 

About the town are orchards and vineyards, the resort of 
Quails, Woodcocks, and Francolins ; but the latter are most 
numerous in the large grass and reed-covered tracts by the 
banks of the Sarus. This river bounds the town on its 
eastern side, and is crossed by a many-arched bridge, dating 
from Roman times. Over this bridge lies the way to Missis, 
distant some six hours’ journey, through a bare, flat, uninter- 
esting country ; and at that place is a somewhat similar struc- 
ture, which spans the Jihan (Pyramus), a deeper, slower- 
flowing stream than that of Adana. 

This river, so quiet near its outflow, we were again to see 
in its headlong course through the wild gorges of the Taurus, 
and finally to track to its birthplace in the high platean 
beyond. In the meantime our road lay along its left bank, 
among thorn- and myrtle-thickets, where Bulbuls sang 
and Spanish Sparrows congregated, while the more reedy 
patches were haunted by Kingfishers (Alcedo ispidu, Ceryle 
rudis, Halcyon smyrnensis), various Herons, and a few 
Ducks. 

G2 
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The low hills of Nur Dagh, a little to the south, are re- 
ported to hold plenty of Fallow deer, and the jungle growths 
by the riverside afforded abundant evidence of the existence 
of many pigs. 

After passing Yilan Kalessi (Castle of the Snake) the road 
cuts off a bend, again striking the river at Yersofat, which 
here turns off to the north, its course being marked by large 
beds of reed and tamarisk. As far as the Djerid villages ex- 
tends a fiat open country, peopled by Kurds, Circassians, and 
Turkomans, whose habitations are, for the most part, miserable 
reed-built huts. Antelopes (Gazella dorcas) and Francolins 
abounded; and where there was a pool it was sure to swarm 
with Ducks (Anas boscas, A. clypeata, A. crecca) and Waders 
(Recurvirostra avoceita, Himantopus melanopterus, Totanus 
ochropus, Sc.). 

A short day’s march from Djerid is Osmanieh, where we 
spent about a fortnight, and were much surprised at the 
paucity of birds in so good-looking a locality. At the back 
of the village are the wooded heights of the Giaour dagh, 
whence descend some quick clear streams, which, after travers- 
ing a narrow tract of bushes and stones, are cither taken up 
by irrigation or lose themselves in the large reed-beds, The 
little Drymeca gracilis was here common, as was also the 
Chiff-chaff (Phylloscopus collybita)—a ubiquitous winter re- 
presentative of the Warblers. Of Buntings there were Em- 
beriza cia, E. scheniclus. and FE. miliaria, the first named 
being the most common throughout the country. On the 
streams we picked up Cinclus aquaticus, not so dark-breasted 
as in the Taurus, Acredula tephronota, and a few other well- 
known species. Francolins swarmed, especially near culti- 
vated ground, where they might be seen in the morning 
flying off into the reeds like Pheasants into a well-stocked 
English cover. Among those shot was an isabelline variety 
of the female; and another great excitement was a hunt 
after a strange-looking bird, which turned out to be an 
albino Magpie, dirty white in the general plumage, with a 
smoky-coloured head and much-abraded tail. The best spoil 
of Osmanich, however, was not ornithological, being a fine 
specimen of the leopard (Felis pardus), to obtain which was 
one of our principal objects in visiting these mountains. 
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We left Osmanieh January 28rd, and passing by the village 
of Dervish and the banks of the Hamus, ascended the ever- 
green-covered hills of the Giaour-dagh. Among the few fir 
trees our old friend Sitta krueperi was common enough; and 
the high-level valley near Bunaluk was well stocked with 
Francolins, though its clevation must be about 2000 fect. 
Bunaluk, or Baghdche, is a desolate sort of place, half Turk 
half Armenian, and is situated close up under the hills in a 
corner of the valley. Fallow deer were said to be numerous 
not far off; and as the horns shown us were unlike any hitherto 
seen, we were anxious to get a specimen. A bad fall had 
fairly laid me up; so some native sportsmen were dispatched, 
who outstayed the time allotted them; but we subsequently 
learned that they returned with camels laden with twelve 
deer and some antelopes. 

From this point there are two routes to Marash; but the 
shorter being closed by snow, we followed the longer through 
the defile considered by some to be the Pyle Amanides. 

Snowdrops, colchicums, and crocuses were blooming on 
the eastern side of the hills, down which a sharp descent led 
to a village on the edge of a lonely marshy country. This 
was a part of the so-called plain of Bazardjik, on which, four 
hours further to the north, are the wretched hovels of Sarilar 
and the lake of the Giaour-geul. 

By far the greater portion of this lake is so covered with 
tall reeds that it is impossible to get near the open water 
without using the native boats. These are regular “dug- 
outs,” being hollowed from barked but undressed logs from 
20 to 30 feet long. They are worked sy a paddle at each 
end, and are by no means bad craft when there is no wind 
to create a wash. 

A lot of reeds thrown in made dry seats, on which N. and 
I patiently sat while a good quarter of a mile of thickish ice 
was broken through before we emerged onto the more open 
water, which had been kept from freezing by the wind. How- 
ever, the sight that met us was well worth the trouble; for on 
every side rose myriads of Ducks, Anas boscas, A. acuta, A. 
clypeata, A. strepera, and A. crecca being the most numerous. 
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Coots and Pygmy Cormorauts were in legions and many 
Eagles sailed about, scaring the Ducks, but too lazy and well 
fed to make a dash at them. There must be some peculiar 
feeding to attract such quantities of wildfowl to this lake, 
the excellent flavour of all species of Ducks killed on it 
being an additional proof of this. 

By this time our men had found another craft ; so, proceed- 
ing together, we crossed an open piece of water, and pushing 
through some long winding reed alleys, arrived at the island, 
a place which even the Sarilar people had described as too 
filthy to visit. It is a miserable patch of ground, almost level 
with the water, and, being covered with a deep débris of Coots’ 
wings and fishbones, has the most “ancient and fish-like 
smell” conceivable. The inhabitants of the eight or nine 
reed huis are of a very peculiar type ; indeed the description 
given by Prjevalsky of the lake-dwelling population of Lob- 
nor so exactly suits the natives of the Giaour-geul, that one 
cannot help thinking that these few isolated bemgs must be 
a relic of some similar tribe. 

Pressingly as they entreated us to stay, we found five 
minutes of the stench enough, and, quitting their domain, set 
to work looking for small birds; but the day being cold and 
windy, only a few Bearded and Penduline Tits and some 
Warblers (Sylvia melanopogon &c.) were visible. 

Leaving the lake, the road passes by the village of Ah oglu, 
over some bush-covered hills, along the banks of the Ak-soo, 
through that stream, and across marshy ground to the town 
of Marash, on the barren red-earthed slopes of the Achyr-dagh, 
which forms part of the Taurus. 

The Giaour-dagh runs up to this range almost at right 
angles, being here separated from it by the valley of Ak-soo, 
and further on by the river Jihan. In most maps of Asia 
Minor the geography of its south-eastern corner appears to be 
inaccurate. For instance, the mountains of the Giaour-dagh 
are shown as disconnected from those of the Lebanon, 
whereas they really seem to form a continuous range, the 
Anti-Lebanon being also prolonged by the hills running to 
the north of Aintab. Between these lines of clevation is a 
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tract marked as the Plain of Bazardjik, but which actually 
comprises a district much broken up by inferior hills enclosing 
small marshy plains. The probable reason of these errors 
is, that this country, which is still rather unsettled, was, at 
the time when the surveys were made, much more disturbed, 
being then in the hands of independent Dereh Beys—a state 
of things which made mapping difficult. 

Finding little at Marash, except some wonderful Snipe- 
shooting, we took a south-casterly direction to the other side 
of the lake, where we put up with some Kizil-bashes, who, 
in spite of their bad reputation, seemed decent fellows enough. 
A large lynx-like cat (Felis chaus) frequents this locality ; 
and we met with one while crossing over flat rushy ground 
to the limestone hills, which must be surmounted before 
reaching Aintab. ‘This is a large uninteresting town, lying 
at an elevation of 2700 fcet, well built, and surrounded by 
enormous cemeteries. One of our men having caught fever 
in the rice-marshes at Marash, we were compelled to halt here 
for a day or two, noting a few birds, amongst which were 
Rock-Pigeons at the castle, and Egyptian Turtledoves about 
the trees and buildings of the town. From Aintab was 
an easy stage to Arul, where the blue and purple hills of 
Mesopotamia came into view; and the next day, after passing 
by the large olive-groves of Nizib, we descended by gentle 
slopes to the valley of the Euphrates. Very picturesque are 
the old castle and town of Biledjik, set on the chalky rocks 
and high ground of the opposite side of the river. Very 
quaint too are the clumsy high-stemmed low-sterned ferry- 
boats, which keep up the municipal exchequer by the tolls 
derived from the daily transport of many passengers and vast 
numbers of camels, this being the main line of traffic between 
Mosul and Aleppo. 

Taking up our quarters in the house of a Turkish gentle- 
man, whose most considerate hospitality made our stay very 
pleasant, we made several short excursions up and down the 
river. Early as it was (February 14), some of the larger Birds 
of prey (Haliaetus albicilla, Aquila bonellit) had long begua 
breeding. The nests of the former contained two, and even 
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three eggs, and were built on the cliff-edges, with some 
small bush as a foundation, whilst those of the latter were 
always placed on the rock itself, all eggs of both species being 
well advanced in incubation. Buteo ferox, common here and 
throughout the country, did not seem to have begun laying ; 
nor had any of the smaller Hawks. On the rocks were 
numbers of Pigeons (Columba livia) and a few Wall-creepers 
(Tichodroma muraria). Among the orchards were Tits (Parus 
major, P. ceruleus), a solitary Woodcock, and Woodpeckers 
(Picus syriacus), the females of this bird being much more 
numerous thanthe males. These orchards, containing almost 
the only trees of the district, would, later on, be capital 
collecting-places during the tide of immigration, which doubt- 
less sets strongly along the valley of this river. Already 
there were signs of its flow in the presence of a few Hoopoes 
and a flock or two of Geese ; but the most interesting of the 
new comers was an Ibis (Geronticus calvus). We had already 
been told at Aintab that a strange bird was to be found at 
Biledjik and nowhere else; so that one of our first inquiries 
was about it. “The Kel Ainak has not yet arrived,” said 
the governor; “but we expect it the day after tomorrow.” 
True to the time (February 16) came a pair of these birds ; 
but it was uot until the 18th that the first large instalment 
appeared, and we were able to make out that they belonged 
to the genus Ibis. They were at first very restless, flying 
yound the town in strings of from five to fifteen individuals ; 
but as evening came on they circled lower, and presently 
came the governor and his satellites bearmg one which he 
had himself shot. Now, as the Kel Ainak is a semi-sacred 
bird, his taking the odium of its slaughter upon himself was 
a special act of courtesy, deserving of special recognition. At 
dawn next day we brought down another specimen from its 
roosting-place on a long ledge of the castle-rock, where they 
breed, and there only; for they never go more than a mile or 
two further up the river, and that merely to search for food. 
Doubtless many colonies exist lower down; and it is probably 
this species which is alluded to im a narrative of the Eu- 


phrates Expedition * as “the black Ibis which builds its 
# Helfer (Travels of Dr. and Madame), vol. i. p. 236. 
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nests by thousands in the ramparts ” of Racca, nearly in the 
latitude of Aleppo. Another bird whose acquaintance we 
here made was that charming little Partridge Ammoperdix 
bonhami, whose delicately tinted plumage is such an exact 
reflection of the grey and pearly tones of the surrounding 
landscape. The T’chil Keklik, as it is called, is rather local, 
and frequents the stony places near cultivated ground up to 
a considerable elevation. Its note is very distinct, its flight 
quick, strong, and short, and its habits much the same as 
those of the Chukar, in whose company it is sometimes found. 
The coveys, however, seem to be smaller, seven being the 
largest seen; but perhaps they may be more easily thinned 
by Hawks than those of their stronger relations. The 
great desideratum at Biledjik is a boat, without which one 
cannot get at the waterfowl, who take good care to keep to 
the islands; but given that article and the proper time of 
year, it ought to prove a good station for the ornithologist. 

We left Biledjik February 19th, our host’s (Sheik Mus- 
tapha) parting gift being the skin of a cheetah (Felis 
jubata) killed near here, and looked upon as a great rarity. 
The road at first follows the river under the cliffs, but soon 
strikes across cultivated ground, bordered by almond-hedges 
in full bloom, and passing over hills and valleys, drops down 
again to the water-side near the large village of Khalfetin. 
The upper levels of this region are chiefly desolate wastes of 
stones and grass; but parts of the river-bank and the bottoms 
of the valleys are clothed with fruit-trees, especially with 
walnut and fig, which grow to a great size. Pistachio-trees 
are also common, though the “ Pistazien-Wald ” of Kiepert’s 
map has no actual existence, being, in fact, an oak-wood, the 
mistake doubtless having originated in the great resemblance 
which the stumpy oaks have when leafless to the pistachio, a 
few of which are also to be seen wherever there is a little 
cultivation. 

We spent a few days with the governor of Khalfetin and 
Room Kaleh, a Kurd of high family, with a long emblazoned 
pedigree. In spite of his being more than eighty years old, 
he insisted upon going out shooting over the roughest of 
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ground ; and under his guidance we bagged a certain number 
of both species of Partridge. He also told us of a man who 
had shot a bird like a cock, with a long tail; but the place 
was two days off, and quite out of our way. Can it be that 
Pheasants are to be found in this quarter ? 

Our route lay along the opposite bank of the Euphrates 
river to the strange old castle of Room Kalch, where the 
scenery is very imposing, the river being shut in with huge 
walls of iron-stained rock. Among the few birds seen were 
Mergus merganser and Carbo cormoranus. Again ascending, 
we left the river, and travelled by bad stony paths through 
upland valleys, whose only tenants seemed to be antelopes. 
This is the region of the “ Pistazien-Wald ” above alluded 
to, the oaks composing it giving place, as Marash is neared, 
to scrub and evergreens on the lower levels, and to pine-woods 
on the mountains. 

February 28th saw us again on the move, first up the steep 
face of the Achyr-dagh to its ridge, where a good deal of 
snow still remained, and then down its north side, among 
pines and red earthy ravines. 

The views were very fine on all sides, especially of the wild 
mountains inhabited by the revolutionary Armenians of Zei- 
toun, from whom, according to the alarmists, the least to be 
looked for was robbery. Certainly many of the Turkish 
dwellings near the river had been sacked and burnt, and the 
inhabitants of those remaining kept nightly watch at the 
bridges and fords; but so far as we were concerned the pro- 
phets of evil were at fault, nor do 1 believe that the armed 
European travelling through the most out-of-the-way districts 
of Asia Minor stands much chance of being molested. On 
the second day we passed some very grand scenery; for the 
valley narrowed to a gorge, high wooded crags rose on either 
side, while the ends of the vista were blocked by great snowy 
mountains towering against the pure blue sky. At last the 
path became nothing more than a partly scooped-out and 
partly built-up ledge overhanging the river, and at length 
reached a point where the opposing rocks almost met. The 
turning of this obstacle necessitated a high zigzag, the track 
soon after bringing us to the little village of Hadji oglu. 
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Any one wishing to shoot Tetraogallus caspius could not 
do much better than make this his station, surrounded as it 
is by the rocky heights of Atlu, Sarp-churu, and Beirut, 
all casy to get at, and said to be haunted by plenty of Ur 
Keklik. 

Next morning the sky gave unmistakable warning of bad 
weather; so, giving up our intention of trying for the big 
Partridges, we bastened on, and, after a long march by nar- 
row tracks along steep earthy hill-sides and stony stream- 
beds, reached some Kurdish huts just in time; for down 
came a violent snow-storm, which prevented our getting to 
Albistan for a couple of days. 

This small town is close to the Palanga-owa, where Tchi- 
hatchefi’s book had led us to expect wild sheep—-an illusion 
which inquiry quickly dispelled ; and we were fain to content 
ourselves with collecting the few birds then frequenting that 
cold upland region, and with trout-fishing at the springs of 
the Pyramus. The largest of these springs rises in great 
volume at the base of a limestone rock half an hour from the 
town, and, being shortly joined by many others, forms, within 
a few hundred yards, a clear stream 20 to 30 yards wide, 
and of considerable depth. Init are numbers of trout, those 
which we caught averaging more than half a pound, two 
that were netted being 5 lb. and 3 lb. respectively, while lower 
down the river they are said to reach a weight of 15 1b. The 
larger fish have very few red spots, are dark grey on the 
upper parts, dirty greenish ycllow on the lower, and are 
broadly but obscurely barred ; such fish as were not perse- 
cuted by yellow leeches being as red-fleshed as ordinary 
sea-trout. 

Leaving Albistan March 8th, we went a day’s journey 
eastward to Jarpuz, at the foot of the Bim-boghas mountain. 
Here we had two remarkable finds—thie first being our bino- 
culars, which had been stolen in January at the far-away 
village of Osmanieh, and the loss of which had prevented 
the identification of many birds; the second was a stag’s 
horn of very singular form and great size, concerning the 
antiquity of which, and the species to which it belongs, 
authorities are in doubt. 
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From Jarpuz our route lay north to Maragos, and thence 
across the double chain of mountains which form the Anti- 
taurus. The division is made by a valley, through which 
runs a small sluggish stream said to be the upper waters 
of the eastern branch of the Sarus. The deep snow on the 
exposed beis (ridges) and among the juniper-forests made 
the passage of the mountains rather difficult; and it is only 
in very exceptional seasons that they can be traversed so early 
in the year. The junipers (Juniperus excelsa) are very large, 
and form almost the sole tree-growth of the higher elevations ; 
among them Tits (Parus ceruleus, P. ater), Nuthatches (Sitta 
krueperi), and flocks of Snow-Finches (f) were the only 
signs of bird-life; but on descending to the fir-woods Cross- 
bills, Ring-Ouzels, and a few other species were observed. 
After the long rides of the last few days a halt at Azizich was 
welcome enough; and it was a change to meet with Cireas- 
sians, who here form the bulk of the population, their colony 
numbering sixty-six villages. This little town is a wonderful 
improvement on things Turkish, most of the houses being 
well built, with glazed windows, and the shops containing 
good bread, tea, and other luxuries. Close by are several 
small streams, from one of which a couple of large pike were 
taken with the casting-net; but they appeared to be void of 
trout. Ducks there were of many species; and unapproach- 
able Cranes (Grus cinerea) stalked about the fields. Eagles, 
too, werenumerous, Aquila chrysaetos being very common; but 
of the many nests visited, not one had yet been laid in; nor 
could we obtain any eggs of Haliaetus leucoryphus, though 
the birds were by no means rare; indeed, the only eggs taken 
belonged to a pair of H. albicilla, which had built in a soli- 
tary fir tree in preference to all eligible positions on the sur- 
rounding rocks. 

From Azizich to Kaisariych is three days’ march over an 
undulating plateau broken up by hills, on whose tops are 
many conical earth mounds, probably ancient burying-places. 
At this stage of the journey occurred furious snow-storms, 
followed by hard frost, which brought down hordes of Ducks 
to the running streams, among them being numbers of Angot 
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(Tadorna rutila), a bird which is of very general distribution, 
and lives near the villages in a half-tame condition. About 
the rifts of volcanic rock were a good many Horned Larks (Oto- 
corys penicillata) and Chats (Saxicola erythrea, 8. isabellina), 
with a few flocks of Starlings (Sturnus purpurascens ?). From 
the summit of the pass over the Antitaurus we had alrcady 
seen the solitary cone of Argzus, snow-clad from peak to 
base; and now, as we wound along through its fields of tufa 
and débris, the winds on its top whirled up the dry snow 
in a cloud that appeared to issue from the crater, and made 
one almost think that the long dormant fires had been stirred 
again. 

Passing the conical Ali-dagh, and the large suburb of 
Talass, we reached Kaisariyeb, the point of intersection of 
the present and previous journeys. It was before mentioned 
as being alarge place, with the best bazaars in Asia Minor; 
but no allusion was made to the remarkable number of old 
Seljoukian tombs in and about it, the conical points of which 
are generally surmounted by a stork’s nest. It was too early 
for the gardens; but the stony levels were well stocked with 
Chats (Sawicolaerythrea, S.isabellina, S. enanthe) ,whicharrive 
in this order. Buteo desertorum, Sitta cesia, Sturnus pur- 
purascens in huge flocks, Machetes pugnax, and Larus canus 
were among other birds met with; and from an Imperial 
Hagle’s nest three eggs were taken, one of them evidently be- 
longing to some other species, probably Haliaetus leucoryphus. 
Among animals we found gerbills (Gerbilla erythrura), house- 
inhabiting hamsters (Cricetus pheus), and the first instal- 
ment of that lively little creature, Spermophilus wanthoprym- 
nus, which swarms over the whole of the barren interior. We 
were also assured by very good authorities that in the swamps 
near Injesu there is an animal like an otter, with a broad 
hairless tail, a description which, of course, points to the 
beaver. 

We left Kaisariyeh March 29th; and after crossing by long 
stone causeways the marshy ground formed by the damming 
of the Melas in ancient times, we reached the hills bordering 
the Kizil Irmak and the bridge crossing that river. Here 
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we found the Rosy-winged Bulfinch (Erythrospiza sanguinea) 
frequenting stony ground in pairs and flocks; and on the 
prairie country towards Kir-shehir were plenty of Sand- 
Grouse (Pterocles arenarius) and Plovers (Charadrius geof- 
Jroyi), the latter being on the point of laying. Kir-shehir 
is a small carpet-making town; but the collapse of the paper 
currency had closed the shops of this and many other places. 
From it the road passes through long orchards, where, for 
the first time, we saw Tree-Sparrows (Passer montanus), a 
species common at Angora. At Keuprikeui, where we halted 
for a day, Saxicola erythrea was building among the loose 
granite rocks ; and the body of an Imperial Hagle’s nest, from 
which we took two richly-marked eggs, contained the habita- 
tions of a pair of Kestrels and a number of both Common 
and Spanish Sparrows. Here the Kizil Irmak is again 
crossed by a very curious bridge; and the next feature of 
note on the way to Angora are the lakes of Emir-geul and 
Mohan-geul, about four hours distant from that town. On 
these sheets of water, which are partly fringed with reeds, 
most of the ordinary waterfowl were observed, except Ruddy 
Sheldrakes, who preferred to sit, like so many Eagles, on the 
jagged rocks at some distance from the water. 

Angora, where we made a short stay, is an important place, 
built on two hills divided by a deep valley, through which runs 
an insignificant stream. ‘Though one of the richest cities of 
Anatolia, it shows few signs of prosperity, and its bazaars 
are miserable ; but it is a significant fact, that hardly any 
conscripts were drawn from this district, the heavy smart 
money being generally forthcoming. 

Our best acquisition here was the common Grey Partridge 
(Perdix cinerea), a bird for which we had long been looking. 
It also goes by the name of Tchil keklik, and frequents the 
cultivated hill-sides to the south, and though by no means 
so abundant as Caccabis chukar, is still not scarce. We had 
also the rare opportunity of closely observing a large flock of 
Cranes (Grus leucogeranus). While on an excursion down 
the river, a large flock of birds was seen wheeling about in 
a very unsettled way: we at first took them for Storks; but 
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they presently came close enough to show their very dis- 
tinctive markings, and further down the stream a flock was 
met with feeding on a ficld of sprouting corn. There must 
have been about a hundred, moving slowly and regularly in 
a compact body. One of our party made a careful stalk to 
within a hundred and fifty yards; but the ball from the 
smooth-bore struck the ground just in advance of them, and 
so a fine chance was lost; nor did we encounter them again. 

After leaving Angora it is prairie-land again, and there 
are Larks in legion (Alauda calandra, A. bimaculata, A. 
cristata, A. arvensis, Calandrella minor) ; but the smaller of 
the Calandre is the most numerous. This is evidently the 
great brecding-ground of A. bimaculata ; but though numbers 
were seen carrying building-materials, dissection showed that 
their eggs would not be laid for some time. 

At the first halting-place, Baluk kujundje, there is a little 
rocky gorge, where Egyptian Vultures were repairing their 
nests, and an Eagle-Owl was left im peace to hatch her eggs. 
A solitary Purple Heron and about a dozen Night-Herons 
frequented the few willows that grew beside the stream, where 
we also found Saxicola melanoleuca and Sylvia luscinia. Next 
day the hot south wind, which usually gets up about midday 
and falls towards sunsct, blew very strong as we travelled 
over a grassy country broken up by hills more or less isolated, 
but of less rounded character than those lately passed, and 
here and there limestone rocks vemed with quartz; and on 
the wayside and the northern slopes a good deal of white 
efflorescence indicated the vicinity of the salt desert. This 
saline exudation was particularly strong on certain plains, 
which appear to have been once the beds of a chain of lakes, 
but are now mere grassy levels traversed by narrow reedy 
streams. 

Great and Little Bustards, Sand-Grouse, and a solitary 
Egret (Ardea garzetta) were here met with; and every herd 
of goats and sheep had a following of Wagtails (Motacilla 
melanocephala). Like so many big buttercups they looked, 
as the green of their upper plumage exactly matched the 
surrounding herbage, leaving only their yellow breasts visible. 
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Both this species and M. viridis are of general distribution 
during the early spring, and are usually found in company. 

From the rocks near the next village we took a nest of 
Buteo ferox and a pair of fine coloured eggs of Aquila chry- 
sactos. This Eagle is far less common than the Imperial, 
whose nests burden most of the few and far-between trees of 
this dreary region and beguile the tedium of the way, there 
being few ornithological minds which rise superior to the 
charm of harrying even a common Hagle’s nest. 

From Chanakdje the road descends to the valley of the 
Sakaria (Sangarius), a yellow-coloured, sluggish, narrow, 
but deep stream, which is crossed by a bridge called Ka- 
windje, where is also a guard-house. Clearly distinct from 
the ordinary Spermophili were certain mammals of this genus 
which frequented the dry ground near the river. Though of 
the same size and habits as S. vanthoprymnus, they were easily 
distinguishable by their pale-yellow breasts and grey upper 
parts; and it is to be regretted that we failed to obtain 
specimens, as they did not occur again. 

As the road now skirted some moderate-sized hills, villages 
became more frequent, pear-trees were in full bloom, and 
poplars and willows were green, other signs of spring being 
the presence of Rudicilla phenicurus, Muscicapa collaris, Sylvia 
rufa, and a single Cossypha gutturalis. 

Then came Hammam Kara Hissar, where Greek remains 
are more than usually abundant, though in this district of 
Galatia hardly any burying-grounds are undecorated with 
the shafts of marble columns, and few villages wanting in 
their reversed capitals, used as mounting-blocks. Other 
traces of ancient populations may be seen in the natives 
themselves, many of whom, by their features and red hair, 
show their Celtic origin. 

Sivre Hissar (pointed castle), the next town one arrives at, 
is a striking place, situated, as it is, on the south side of a 
narrow hill whose ridge is formed of jagged and pinnacled 
granite rocks. In front is a fine view over a great plain, 
beyond which are the mountains of the Emir-dagh, near 
Afioun Kara Hissar, and further still those of the Kurshum- 
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dagh, in the direction of Konia. The castle itself has been 
constructed on the two highest peaks and the intervening 
gap. Only one of these peaks proved accessible, and, as far 
as birds were concerned, did not repay the climb, nothing 
being seen but Chats, Rock-Thrushes, Rock-Martins, and an 
unapproachable Golden Eagle’s nest. 

Nor is there much worth recording either in the aspect of 
the country or its fauna until one reaches Eski Shahir, a place 
remarkable as being the chief seat of the meerschaum trade. 
This substance is taken from pits some five hours distant, the 
formation extending towards Kutaiya and along the banks of 
the Sakaria. On leaving Eski Shehir the character of the 
landscape changes, the undulating plateau being quitted 
for a valley, wide and bare at first, but gradually contracting 
and becoming clothed with pine and oak scrub. Our atten- 
tion was drawn to a Buteo ferox, which was doing valiant 
aerial combat witha large Eagle; and at our midday halt we 
took from the rocks two eggs of this bird, the nest being lined 
with mats of camels hair. In a cave close by an Hagle-Owl 
was sitting hard, other nooks being tenanted by Lesser Kes- 
trels and Egyptian Vultures, while at Bosujuk, a little further 
on,a couple of Choughs (Pyrrhocoraz graculus) had established 
themselves in a rock above the village. About this point the 
descent from the elevated tableland began, and the scenery 
became very pretty. Thrushes, Nightingales, and Blackcaps 
in full song, flowers in profusion, fruit-trees in rich bloom, 
and, on either side of the quick-flowing stream, the fresh bright 
greens of the deciduous trees, mingled with the darker shades 
of varied evergreens, were all doubly grateful after the long 
wastes of the interior. It was with regret that we left this 
beautiful valley and struck across some much less interesting 
country to the red-roofed village of Bazardjik and the forests 
of the Kara-dagh. These woods are very extensive, and are 
chiefly composed of old oaks, varied with elms, a few silver 
spruces, and a thick undergrowth. From the guard-house 
on the ridge there is a splendid view, as, from grassy open- 
ings bright with primroses, violets, and bell-hyacinths, one 
looks across the far-reaching woods upon the massive snow- 
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capped rangeof Olympus. Here we found Marsh-Tits (Parus 
palustris) for the first time, also Shrikes (Lanius collurio) and 
Redstarts (Ruticilla mesoleuca). But there were more way- 
farers than birds, especially Circassian and Tatar refugees ; and 
presently there passed a Turk of rank, lolling in a spring-car- 
riage, with a bunch of primroses in one hand and a gay parasol 
in the other, his harem and household gods following in 
arabas of the lowest order. Other contrasts to his excellency 
were batches of disbanded unarmed soldiers, fine cheerful- 
looking fellows, who, after the fatigues of the campaign, were 
now trudging to their distant homes, ragged and penniless. 

At Kurshunlu the forest ceases, and the road is through an 
open valley to the small town of Aineh-gul. Here a lake 
has been laid down by Kiepert and other map-makers ; but 
there is certainly no lake there now, nor do any of the inha- 
bitants ever remember its existence. Probably the word 
‘“ gül,” which by a slight difference in accentuation means 
either lake or rose, has been the sole warrant for ploc a 
sheet of water in this locality. 

-Disappointed at not finding the collecting-ground anti- 
cipated, we pushed on, through Swiss-like scenery, by the 
side of Olympus to Aksoo and Kestel, and thence over a 
wooded plain to Broussa, reaching that most beautifully 
situated of Anatolian cities on the 25th of April. 

The woods of this district contain bears and red deer of 
large size; and the English consul, Mr. Gilbertson, informed 
us that Pheasants, though generally becoming scarce, were 
still common near Lake Apollonia, where a couple of guns 
had, last year, killed over sixty head in two or three days” 
shooting. 

From Broussa to Mudania, on the coast, was about four 
hours’ drive; and thence an overcrowded little steamer carried 
us to Constantinople in about five hours more, leaving us to 
pursuc our homeward journey by way of Varna and the 
Danube. 

One of the first pieces of news which we heard in Con- 
stantinople was that our old assistant, William Pearse, had 
died in Cyprus, where he had gone to collect for the President 
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of our Union. My brother members will, I am sure, pardon 
me for paying a passing tribute to the memory of one who, 
though in humble circumstances, was as kindly a man and 
as enthusiastic an ornithologist as I have ever met with. 

It only now remains to acknowledge with thanks the uni- 
versal kindness received from our Turkish friends, and from 
Mr. Henderson of Aleppo, Mr. Tattarachi of Mersina, Mr. 
Raad of Adana, Mr. Binns of Angora, and the members of 
the American Missions at Adana, Marash, Aintab, and Kai- 
sariyeh, and finally to apologize to the readers of this paper 
for the quantity of rambling description, as compared with 
the small amount of ornithological matter, therein contained. 


[To be continued. | 


VIL.—Additional Notes on the Ornithology of Transvaal. 
By Tuomas Ayres. Communicated by Jonn Henry 
GURNEY. 

(Continued from Ibis, 1879, p. 405.) 


SYLVIETTA RUFEScENS(Vieill.). Short-tailed Bush-Warbler. 

Male and female, Rustenburg, July 18 and August 9. 

Trides hazel, bill dusky brown, with the basal portion of the 
lower mandible pale ; tarsi and feet reddish brown. 

This species is plentiful amongst the scattered scrub and 
trees, where it is to be found solitary or in pairs, creeping 
restlessly about the foliage. 


Puytioscorus trocuiLus (Linn.). British Willow- Warbler. 

One specimen shot at Potchefstroom, 22nd March. 

This species appears yearly at Potchefstroom, more or less 
plentifully. 


SYLVIA SALICARIA (Linn.). Garden-Warbler. 
Male, shot 20th February, in full moult, 
Female shot 22nd March, very fat ; moult apparently com- 
pleted. 
This Warbler also appears yearly at Potchefstroom, where 
it is to be found sparsely in the hedgerows. 
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